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diction, etc., compared with the ancient tongues, he 
is at the same time slowly led to realize how with 
all the limitations thus placed upon them the writers 
of Greece and Rome rose to preeminence in preci- 
sion of thought and elegancy of expression. 

Finally, I need hardly insist on the further ad- 
vantage arising from the many opportunities which 
imitation themes afford the teacher of presenting in 
a concrete manner to the boy's mind the differences 
between English and Latin (or Greek) style. To 
enumerate but a few, let us instance the principle 
of coordination versus subordination, concrete versus 
abstract setting . of a thought, antithesis. For the 
work is not over once the Latin equivalents have 
been seized upon. The student must then attend 
to the cast of his sentences. He must see whether 
he should subordinate or coordinate two or more 
English sentences in his version, and whether an 
abstract phrase in English should not be made con- 
crete in Latin. The discipline of practice and es- 
pecially the model versions he has often seen or 
heard will have quickened his ear to a sense of 
rhythm, so that in time he will come to judge in- 
stinctively between a harmonious and a discordant 
sentence or paragraph. 

To conclude. As the skilful orator adjusts his 
arguments with the sole purpose of bringing into 
clearer relief the strength of his main contention, 
or as the trained story-tell.er fashions his characters 
so that one and only one shall win our deepest sym- 
pathies while the others shall serve as a foil, so the 
Ratio has ordained that the prelection, the oral 
repetition, and the written or veiled repetition, I 
mean the theme, shall be so many definite means 
towards securing a definite end. Concentration of 
forces, in a word, is the burden of its message. It 
is this point I have endeavored to make clear. I 
trust I have succeeded. 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. J. A. CahiLL, SJ. 



SOME TENSE-SEQUENCES IN CAESAR, 
DE BELLO GALLICO 

(i) 1. 13.6 (ita cum Caesare egit: . . .) Se ita a 
patribus maioribusque suis didicisse, ut magis virtute 
contenderent quam dolo aut insidiis niterentur. 

The direct form of this would be ita . . . didici- 
mus, ut . . . contendamus quam . . . nitamur; the 
w^-clause is an object clause developed from the 
volitive, rather than a result clause; for in such ex- 
pressions as this, ita is a substitute for id, and does 
not have its usual meaning 1 . 

The dependence in indirect discourse introduced 
by the secondary tense egit causes the change to the 

1 Further, didicisse is a good example of the Roman ten- 
dency to emphasize the result rather than the process: see 
my Vergil, Index, page 575, under Result, emphasis laid on, 
etc. If institutes esse had been written here rather than 
didicisse, it would be easier to see that the uf-clause may be 
regarded as final. In 1.14.7 Divico is made to use institutos 
esse in an entirely parallel situation. C. K. 



imperfect subjunctive; but the present tense of the 
direct form is peculiar. The use of the present 
tense is, however, merely the same as that found in 
cernam, Aen. 2.667, expressing a purpose still to be 
fulfilled, though depending upon an imperfect tense 2 . 
The action of contendamus and nitamur is then still 
present with regard to the time of speaking, and ex- 
pressed as such, and the two verbs form an exception 
to the rule of sequence of tenses. The use of the 
perfect indicative as a primary tense governing pri- 
mary dependent tenses is at least so uncommon as 
to deserve remark. 

Very closely parallel to this passage is 1.14.7 Divico 
respondit: Ita Helvetios a maioribus suis institutos 
esse, uti obsides accipere, non dare consuerint. The 
direct form is ita . . . instituti sunt, ut . . . con- 
suerint. Here the primary tense has been retained by 
the principle of Repraesentatio 8 , which, moreover, 
serves the useful purpose of avoiding the pluperfect; 
for the pluperfect would have been open to misun- 
derstanding, as meaning, 'they had been so instructed 
by their ancestors, that they had been wont . . .' 
which might be taken to indicate that they no longer 
held to this practise. 

The formal resemblance between these two pas- 
sages is thus even closer than appears at first sight, 
for the perfect consuerint is a present in meaning, 
as are novi, memini, odi, and the like. The direct 
forms of the two are then quite parallel : ita . . . 
didicimus ut contendamus, and ita . . . instituti sunt 
ut consuerint (= present). That the perfect of 
consuesco is a present in meaning comes out again 
in 1. 14.5 Consuesse enim deos immortales, quo gra- 
vius homines ex commutatione rerum doleant, quos 
pro scelere eorum ulcisci velint, eis secundiores in- 
terdum et diuturniorem impunitatem concedere. 
Here we have primary tenses, kept by Repraesentatio, 
depending upon the infinitive consuesse, which is 
logically a present-perfect, and is itself the principal 
vert> of a sentence in indirect discourse depending 
upon the perfect respondit, 1.14.1. 

(2) 1.40.7 Denique hos esse eosdem, quibuscum 
saepe numero Helvetii congressi non solum in suis, 
sed etiam in illorum finibus plerumque superassent, 
qui tamen pares esse nostro exercitui non potuerint. 

This passage stands in indirect discourse, depend- 
ing upon the verb of saying implied in incusavit, §1 ; 
the sequence is therefore normally secondary. Out- 
side of this sentence, there are but three primary 
verbs in this passage of indirect discourse, namely 
dicantur and fuerit, §12, and sequatur, §14. 

2 But the intervention of eripis (665), which may well 
enough be taken as a true present, between erat (664) and 
cernam (667), makes the present in cernam very easy and 
natural. Since all purposes are "still to be fulfilled", I 
should- myself either take the wf-clause as consecutive, cast 
in the present tense to express something permanently true, 
or, if I regarded the u*-clause as fundamentally volitive, I 
should fall back, for the direct form, on Repraesentatio, and 
view the wf-clause as parallel to an outright imperative and 
so cast in the present tense. C. K. 

•See Gildersleeve-Lodge, 654, and Note; 656, Note 2. 
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In §7 both superassent and superarint are well 
attested by the Mss, but it would seem that superas- 
sent is more suitable, for the order of events (ideas) 
is (a) The Helvetians fought with the Germans, 
both in their own land and in the territory of the 
Germans, with general success; (b) The Helvetians 
have failed to prove a match for our army ; (c) 
Those same Germans are now facing us, the Romans. 

Now these three events took place in this order 
in time. For this reason, the pluperfect used in 
superassent would show a past antecedent to another 
past ; and the perfect in potuerint would show an 
action preceding the action of the main verb esse, 
yet not so far back in time as the action of superas- 
sent. Any other combination of tenses would fail to 
give this meaning, or would leave the sense 
ambiguous. 

Thus, superarint and potuerint would leave un- 
marked the difference in time between the two ac- 
tions; superassent and potuissent (changed to ob- 
serve tense-sequence) would likewise fail to show 
this difference; superassent (or superarint) and 
possent would fail to bring out the time-relation 
of possent (potuerint) and esse. 

These considerations tell against the reading 
superarint, and explain why potuerint violates the 
rule of tense-sequence; the violation may be called 
an instance of Repraesentatio, but it is Repraesen- 
tatio for a very special reason. 

(3) 1.40.12 Quod non fore dicto audientes neque 
signa laturi dicantur, nihil se ea re commoveri : scire 
enim, quibuscumque exercitus dicto audiens non 
fuerit, aut male re gesta fortunam defuisse aut 
aliquo facinore comperto "avaritiam esse convictam. 

This stands in the same long passage of indirect 
discourse -as the preceding; it forms the second sen- 
tence containing primary subjunctives. But here 
there is a special reason for fuerit: only the perfect 
could here express, distinctly, an action preceding 
the time of speaking and yet subsequent to the time 
of defuisse and esse convictam. The pluperfect 
would have obscured the temporal relation with the 
infinitives; the imperfect would have failed to give 
the relation to the time of speaking. What Caesar 
desires to say is 'Disobedience on the part of soldiers 
has always been preceded by ill-luck or dishonesty on 
the part of the commander'. And this he says in 
the only way possible, if he is to avoid ambiguity. 

Possibly the Repraesentatio in dicantur is induced 
by the tense of fuerit; but this is a less interesting 
clause. 

(4) 1.40.14 Quod si praeterea nemo sequatur, 
tamen se cum sola decima legione iturum, de qua non 
dubitaret, sibique earn praetoriam cohortem futuram, 

We have here the remaining instance of Reprae- 
sentatio in this troublesome chapter; for it there 
is again a special reason. 

In relation to the time 6( speaking, sequatur repre- 
sents a future idea, and dubitaret a present idea. The 



rule of sequence of tenses would throw them both 
into the imperfect subjunctive; but by the use of 
Repraesentatio in sequatur, the time distinction is 
preserved. 

These brief disquisitions upon the use of the tenses 
in a few miscellaneous passages in the first book of 
Caesar's Gallic War will tend to show, I trust, that 
the factors governing the choice of subjunctive 
tenses in subordinate clauses are of varied nature, 
and not to be expressed by a single rule, nor by two 
rules. When I say "two rules", I mean of course, 
first, the conventional rule for the sequence of tenses, 
by which the subordinate subjunctives signify by 
their tense only time relative to the time of the 
verb on which they depend ; and second, Professor 
Hale's dictum (American Journal of Philology 
7.465), that "in dependent as in independent sub- 
junctives, the tense conveys meaning, and owes its 
choice to that fact". 
University of Pennsylvania. Roland G. KENT. 



REVIEWS 

Religious Cults Associated with the Amazons. By 
Florence Mary Bennett. New York : Columbia 
University Press (1912). Pp. 79- $1-25 in cloth, 
$1.00 in paper. 
This Columbia dissertation contains five chapters : 
I The Amazons in Greek Legend (1-16) ; II The 
Great Mother (17-29) ; III Ephesian Artemis (30- 
39) ; IV Artemis Astrateia and Apollo Amazonius 
(40-56) ; V Ares (57-72). These are followed by 
a Conclusion (73-76) and a Bibliography (77-79). 
Formally, the center of gravity lies in the associated 
cults ; actually, however, the interest of the reader, 
if not of the writer, is centered on the Amazons 
themselves. In other words, the reviewer gets the 
impression that the study was undertaken with a 
view to determine, if possible, by an investigation of 
the character of the cults with which they are in 
Greek tradition associated, the nature of the Ama- 
zons and the origin of the myths in which they figure. 
The studies of the several cults with which the 
Amazons are connected are carefully conducted, the 
emphasis being properly placed on those aspects 
which appear to afford hope of throwing light on 
the Amazons. In the case of the Great Mother and 
of Ephesian Artemis, who present very complex 
phenomena, limitation was imperative. This very 
complexity, however, growing out of the fact that 
the divinities in question had come to unite practi- 
cally all the functions which in other cases were 
distributed to specialized functionaries creates for 
the student great difficulties, since it affords oppor- 
tunity for the association of a great variety of be- 
ings with them. Hence the association of the Ama- 
zons with them would be inconclusive, were it not 
for their intimate connection with the cults of Ares, 
Artemis Astrateia and Apollo Amazonius. Of course, 
their quality as warriors is of their essence, and 



